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ANNUAL MEETING 


Certain very essential information is now avail- 
able about accommodations afforded by the Hotel 
Willard, in Washington, D. C., where our Associ- 
ation will hold its Fortieth Annual Meeting on 
Friday, May 9, and Saturday, May 10, 1947. 
The hotel is located at Pennsylvania Ave. and 
Fourteenth St.. N.W. The authorities at ,the 
hotel inform us that Washington will be excep- 
tionally erewded with tourists this Spring. They 
stipulate chat reservations for rooms be made by 
April 15th. There are being reserved for mem- 
bers of our Association 25 double rooms and 25 
single rooms. The rates for double rooms range 
from $5 to $11, with an average of $8; the rates 
for single rooms range from $4 to $7, with an 
average of $5.50. Every effort will be made to 
supply a room at about the rate requested, al- 
though members wishing accommodations should 
recognize the real necessity of applying early. 
The banquet meeting will be held on Friday 
evening. Correspondence should be made di- 
rectly with Mr. Michael A. Derkacz, Executive 
Manager of the Hotel Willard. The rest of the 
Program is expected to be ready for announce- 
ment soon. 


A classical number of the periodical Education 
will appear in June under the editorship of B. Li. 
Ullman. Among the contributors are Lenore 
Geweke, Henry Montgomery, Goodwin B. Beach, 
W. C. Korfmacher, Marian C. Butler. E. J. 


Burrus, and Harold B. Dunkel. Copies may be 
obtained for $.50 by writing to the publishers, 
The Palmer Company, 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston 
10, Mass., and asking for the June number of 
Education. Teachers should write early, as the 
number of copies is limited. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT ROME 


(Continued from page 127) 


In the 13th century Rome gave up all shadow 
of claim to be regarded as the city of the world, 
and restricted her ambitions to the territory 
around the Capitol. The civil strife of the Cor- 
sini, the Conti, and other noble families. still 
broke the peace of the city. In 1258 came a new 
cause of ruin; Senator Brancaleone ordered that 
all the towers of the nobles be destroyed as ‘for- 
tresses for the oppression of the populace, prisons 
for debtors, dens of infamy and violence.’ The 
order naturally involved the accidental destruc- 
tion of much ancient masonry. One could hardly 
expect a city mob, enjoving the fierce delight of 
pulling down the hated towers of their oppres- 
sors, to distinguish between ancient and medi- 
aeval stones. Over a hundred and forty towers 
were destroyed, after which the Savelli at once 
built many new fortifications and palaces. One 
of the ancient sites incorporated in their con- 
struction was the Theater of Marcellus, later 
known as the Orsini Palace, which has only 
recently been freed from its mediaeval masonry. 
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The style in church decoration now led to a 
boom in the craft of working with colored mar- 
ble; the marmorarii sought out the most richly 
colored marble columns, to saw them into pieces 
for the handsome inlaid pavements, and used 
smaller fragments for the Cosmati work on new 
columns. Rome was a natural center for such 
mosaic work. The plain old travertine blocks 
were also in demand for the restoration and 
paving of churches. 

Rome now, when the first map of the mediaeval 
city that we still possess was made, was a huge 
field, with vineyards, orchards, grainfields, and 
pastures in its very center. The chief monu- 
ments were built into the palaces and towers of 
the nobles, and marshes had encroached on the 
outer portions of the city. The estate of a single 
citizen was described in a public deed as ‘a cer- 
tain portion of the towers, palaces, houses, ruins, 
and possessions and properties within the city.’ 
The baths of Diocletian and Caracalla were too 
distant and marshy to serve as fortifications, and 
were left to crumble in ruin. Yet when the 
Jubilee of Boniface VIIT in 1300 brought many 
pilgrims to the city, they found much to admire 
in it. When the Popes moved to Avignon, many 
men felt that Rome itself had migrated: Ubi 
Papa, ibi Roma. Petrarch, on his visit to the 
city in 1337, asked, ‘Who are more ignorant 
today of Rome’s glory than the Romans them- 
selves? I say this unwillingly ; nowhere is Rome 
less known than at Rome. Who can doubt that 
it will rise again at once if Rome begins once 
more to know herself ?’ 

Petrarch’s love of the ancient city, and his 
keen, though amateurish, archaeological interest 
in its antiquities, was a sign of better times to 
come. His coronation as poet laureate on the 
Capitol in 1341 was a symbol of the humanistic 
interest in the best elements of Roman civiliza- 
tion. The tribune Rienzi also diligently collected 
ancient inscriptions, and pored over the build- 
ings for what he could learn from them. When 
Rienzi was crowned tribune, his six garlands 
were made of plants that grew in the arch of 
Constantine, evidence of another of Nature’s con- 
tributions to the ruin of Rome. A 19th century 
botanist listed four hundred and twenty species 


of plants in the Coliseum alone. The Roman 
Renaissance was now well under way, and with 
the return of the Popes from Avignon, old Rome 
overshadowed the Christian city in men’s minds. 
The Greek humanist, Manuel Chrysolaras, said, 
‘Rome is not a piece of earth, but a piece of 
heaven.’ But he added a bitter comment : 
‘The statues lie broken in the dust, or are reduced to 
lime, or used for building. More fortunate are those 
monuments that are adapted for use as horseblocks, 
plinths, or mangers.’ 


Descriptions of the famous statues that still 
remained regularly included the Horse-Tamers, 
which figure in all the mediaeval and renaissance 
maps, the Marforio, and, of course, the bronze 
statues of Mareus Aurelius, in front of Michel- 
angelo’s senatehouse. In 1534 Pope Paul III 
issued a bull which forbade the use of statues to 
make lime. The sentiment which had led Dante 
to say that every stone in the walls of Aurelian 
was worthy of honor was being transmuted into 
a genuine archaeological interest. Many maps 
of the city were made, of which several have come 
down to us. The Capitoline Museum was opened 
by Sixtus V in 1471, the first museum opened to 
the public in Rome since the later centuries of 
the Empire. Poggio’s contribution to the archae- 
ological record in his De Varietate Fortunae is 
well known, if only through Gibbon’s brilliant 
translation from it; we should be particularly 
grateful for his pains in listing the buildings 
destroyed by the limeburners before his very 
eyes, as well as others that still stood in his 
time, but are scarcely traceable today. Another 
humanist, Aeneas Silvins, wrote: 
‘°Tis jov, O Rome, to gaze upon thy stones, 

Even their ruin shows thy glory old. 

But thine own folk pry from the ancient walls 

Hard marble, that they burn to crumbling lime. 

Should this ill raee so act three hundred years, 

No sign of majesty will here remain.’ 


When he himself beeame Pope, he issued in 1462 
a bull to protect the monuments from further 
depredations, and made the city magistrates give 
similar orders. Unfortunately, he did not always 
obey his own edicts, for he took seven columns 
from the Portico of Octavia for a loggia in St. 
Peter’s. 
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Like other men, the Romans, even the human- 
ists among them, were not always deterred by 
their love of the past from robbing it to add 
splendor to the present. Artists and architects 
made careful measurements and sketches of 
ancient buildings, and then took stones from 
them to build new palaces and bridges. In spite 
of Ciriacus’ impassioned plea in 1417 that those 
who destroyed ancient buildings should be put 
to death, the Popes continued to give licenses for 
the use of marble from the Forum and other sec- 
tions, one-third of the profits from their sale to 
be given to the papal treasury. Pestilence, 
famine, disastrous Tiber floods, and, most of all, 
foreign intrigues in Rome, hastened the decline 
ot the newly reborn civic consciousness and left 
Rome demolished and the papal court unchecked 
in its passion for building. Nicholas V_ took 
thirty-two hundred wagonloads of stone from the 
Coliseum in a single year, as well as many from 
the Cireus Maximus, the Forum, and the Temple 
of Venus and. Rome. Yet he also had fresh 
travertine quarried for some of his buildings, 
an almost unprecedented act. Paul IL built his 
palace of San Marco, now the Palazzo Venezia, 
of materials taken from the Coliseum. The same 
abundant quarry furnished the stones for the 
Ponte Sisto, and provoked an indignant attack 
on its builder: 


‘Sixtus, degenerate seed of pirate lands, 

Why madly overthrow the Caesars’ walls? 

To rear the structure of your puny bridge, 

Their noble amphitheater now falls. 

That pile, once guarded by the immortals’ care, 
‘Gainst Jove’s own thunderbolts and heaven’s rain, 
An alien rustic levels to the ground. 

Such woes, ye gods, does Martian Rome sustain!’ 


The passion for antiquities developed apace 
among men of the Renaissance. Excavations at 
Ostia and elsewhere attracted so many foreign 
speculators that Sixtus IV issued a bull against 
removal of marble from the Papal States, an 
edict more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. The Capitol was rebuilt by Michel- 
angelo on the foundations of the old Tabularium 
for the new Roman republic. Inscriptions were 
collected ; sketches, plans and descriptions of the 
city were made and published. New buildings 


used all that their architects’ ingenuity could 
contrive of the stvle and decorations of the past— 
appropriately enough, when we consider how 


much of their material was taken from Classical 


buildings. Raphael designed frescoes for the 
Stanze of the Vatican in imitation of those found 
in the ruins of Nero’s Golden House. He once 
wrote a long letter to Leo X on the condition of 
the city, in which he blamed the Goths, the Van- 
dals, and the earlier Popes for its ruin, in words 
reminiscent of the familiar proverb: Quod non 
fecerunt barbari, fecerunt Barberini. His enu- 
meration of the buildings whose destruction he 
himself had witnessed concludes with the words: 
‘I would dare to say that all this new Rome that 
we see today is built entirely of lime from ancient 
marbles.’ 

Then came the final catastrophe. In 1527 the 
Emperor Charles V, in his Italian wars, entered 
and sacked the city. The danger was foretold in 
the ancient style, as the people chalked up on the 
walls dire prophecies of approaching doom. 
Foreign residents, including the French poet Du 
Bellay, collected funds for the defence of the 
city. But it was all in vain; there was no need 
for the Emperor to besiege a city which could 
offer so little real resistance. In spite of the 
strong walls, the Leonine City fell on May 8th, 
and the futile defense of Rome itself at the Ponte 
Sisto soon collapsed. The imperial troops raged 
through the city more destructively than any 
pagans had done of old. The Roman Renaissance 
was struck down; students and artists fled with 
other refugees from the ruined city; the Forum 
became the Campo Vaccino, a mere cow pasture, 
and its old functions were forgotten by the 
populace. 

I quote, in Spenser’s translation, some lines 
from Du Bellay’s great epitaph for ‘The Ruines 
of Rome’: 

‘Thou stranger, which for Rome in Rome here seekest, 

And naught of Rome in Rome perceiv’st at all, 

These same old walls, old arches, which thou seest, 

Olde palaces, i’ that which Rome men call. 

Behold what wreeke, what ruine, and what wast, 

And how that she, which with her mightie powre, 

Tam’d all the world, hath tam’d herself at last, 

The prey of Time, which all thing doth devoure. 

Rome now of Rome is th’ only funerall, 
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And oniy Rome of Rome hath victorie ; 

Ne ought, save Tiber hastning to his fall 
Remaines of all! O worldes inconstancie! 
That which is firme doth flit and fall away, 
And that is flitting doth abide and stay . . 
Rome, living, was the world’s sole ornament, 
And dend, is now the world’s sole moniment.’ 


After the sack of Rome in 1527 by the most 
Christian ruler of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
chief cause of further depredations was the mag- 
nificent rebuilding of the basilica of St. Peter. 
Paul III granted the privilege of demolishing 
and excavating the old ruins exclusively to the 
workers of the Fabbrica of St. Peter, and excom- 
municated and fined those who hindered this 
work of destruction. They used to tell a story in 
Rome of an American businessman who had half 
an hour to see the city. He ordered his cabman 
to drive him to the Forum and to St. Peter’s. 
Each time the taxi stopped, he asked, ‘Which is 
this?’ The answer at St. Peter’s might well have 
been: ‘Both.’ 

Eva MATTrHEews SANFORD 
SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


A NOTE ON THE TIMAEUS OF PLATO 


It is a matter of significance, too little stressed 
by commentators, that in the theology of the 
Timaeus the basic concept of God is freedom 
from envy. This is postulated of the Creator 
because He is good, whence the motive of crea- 
tion. The statement is explicit with the copious 
reinforcement of negation possible in the Greek 
language: Aéyoper 8) 80 jv twa aittay yeveow Kai 
70 TOdE 6 dyabos Be 
oy ravta Te padtota €BovdrOn 
raparAjowa éavto (Plato, Tim. 29 E). 

But homely Greek tradition of Plato’s time 
ran very much counter to this view. Mythology 
abounds in examples of envy, jealousy, grudge: 
however one translates @@oves. in the Hellenic 
pantheon. Out of this dark rill in the stream of 
race-consciousness presumably flows belief in, the 
Evil Eye. still potent over human imagination 
and action in Mediterranean lands. Ancient 
Greek literature offers specific examples of the 


notion. Pindar (Pyth. X. 29ff.) cautions against 
‘the gods’ envious reversals of fortune’ (Oovepais 
petatporias). Elsewhere (Isth. 6(7).39) 
he deprecates ‘the disturbing envy of the immor- 
tals’ (6 py Opaccéto The Mes- 
senger in the Persae of Aeschylus tells Atossa 
that Xerxes has suffered defeat because he had 
failed to recognize a trap ‘and the envy of the 
vods’ (rov POovov: Aesch. Pers. 362). That 
dramatist’s Agamemnon fears the carpet which 
Clytemnestra spreads for his feet as éxid@ovov 
ropov (Aesch. Ag. 921). Herodotus, in two pas- 
sages, gives as matter-of-course the baldest state- 
ment of this current belief. In the one (Hat. I. 
32), Solon is speaker, addressing Croesus about 
human happiness: ‘Do vou question me who 
know that the divine nature as a whole is envious 
and upsetting?’ (émorapevov pe Oeiov wav éov 
hbovepov Te kai tapaxodes). In the other (Hat. III. 
40), Egyptian Amasis writes to Polycrates of 
Samos: ‘Your great good fortunes do not please 
me who know that the divine nature is envious’ 
ai cai peyarda ovK dpéoKovor, 
TO Oeiov os POovepov). 

To be sure, there are instances where divine 
dboves comes close to véveors. The latter word, 
however, denotes just retribution for offense, 
typically perhaps for the sin of vainglory.' If 
Oovos is translated ‘jealousy’ rather than ‘envy’, 
echoes of the Seriptural word familiar in our 
English Bible tend to obscure the Greek mean- 
ing. Possibly our proverb, ‘Don’t tempt Provi- 
dence,’ stems from the Hebrew thought of a 
jealous God, while ‘Knock on wood’ may reflect 
some inheritance of folklore parallel to that 
which gave the Greeks zpooxvaov tiv Néweow or 

I think it could be argued that Platonic the- 
ology would banish even véneors from the defini- 
tion of God the Creator. Socrates saw punish- 
ment for sin as a boon. No man can do wrong 
and not suffer harm, but that suffering is puri- 


fication. In other words, God is righteous, not 
revengeful. This belief is essential to the Re- 


public, to which dialogue the Timaeus is a pen- 
dant. However, it seems clear that in the piece 
of theology under discussion Plato is concerned 
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with the primitive thought of envy (6ovos). 
The argument is that, because God is without 
envy, therefore He has made the creation as like 
to Himself as possible, i.e., good. To say em- 
phatically that God is éxros @A0vov Was necessary 
because the contrary thought of deity was rooted 
in Greek consciousness. 

The passage cited from the Timaeus (29 E) goes 
on to state that this concept of a Creator who is 
good and therefore free from envy is derived 
traditionally from wise men: yeveoews Kai 
Koopov padior’ av Tis tap’ dvdpov 
hpovipwv arrodexopevos av. 

There emerges then—and here was the need 
for that array of negatives!—a sharp contrast 
between current opinion of Plato’s time, the 
general understanding that the divine nature is 
envious, and the judgment received as supremely 
valid from the tradition of wise men, that God 
the Creator is in no way envious. Although that 
contrast is not explicit in the Timaeus, it must 
have been apparent to every Greek mind. De- 
clared, it belongs to the fabric of Platonic phi- 
losophy, being a distinction between opinion and 
true knowledge. 

Who are these avdpes ppovipor?® 
since the speaker is the Pythagorean Timaeus, 
they are those from whom that School drew its 
religious philosophy. The question that vexes 
all commentary on this dialogue arises, then, with 
special reference to the theology under discus- 
sion:—Is this view to be accepted as that of 
Plato’s Socrates? The consensus of modern criti- 
cal scholarship seems to integrate the philosophy 
of the Timaeus, if not its speculations in mathe- 
maties and biology, with the body of Platonic 
thought. Such authorities may be cited as 
Jowett, Shorey, Burnet, A. E. Taylor, Paul 
Elmer More. The last, in particular, made the 
Timaeus and the Laws pillars for the structure 
of his thesis in The Religion of Plato.’ 

Granted that the paragraph under discussion 
expresses Plato’s theology, it is he who is at 
pains to eradicate the popular Greek notion of 
envy from the concept of creative Deity. To 
pursue this thought into study of other details 
of Platonic philosophy might prove profitable. 


Presumably, 


NOTES 

1 Aristotle, Eth. N. 2.7, 15; Bhet. 2.9, 1. 

2 Plato, Rep. 451 A; Aesch. Prom. 9386. Cf, Soph. 
Philoctetes 776, where POdvov TePlAces Neéveow. 

3 The phrase map’ dvdpov dpovipor finds a parallel in 
the Meno 81 A: dxnxoa avdpov TE Kal yrvaiKor 
Ta Oeia mpurypara. 

4+ Jowett’s discussion of the eclectic nature of the 
Timaeus is undimmed by time (B. Jowett, The Dialogues 
of Plato, Oxford, 1892, III. pp. 343ff.). 

5 Prineeton, 1921 (Vol. I of More’s notable series The 
Greek Tradition, to which the antecedent volume, Platon- 
ism, is an introduction). 

FLORENCE BENNETT .ANDERSON 
WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


SOME NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORD- 
ING TO SAINT MARK 

I have had frequent occasion to read the Gospel 
of Saint Mark with classes in New Testament 
Greek. Apart from its religious interest. I have 
always been interested in its language and style; 
and it is well known that there are puzzling 
problems connected with this work. 

Mark’s excessive use of kai et@'s as a formula of 
transition, or in order to introduce a new state- 
ment, challenges attention. I was particularly 
stimulated to make some study of this by a state- 
ment that I read some time ago, that Saint 
Mark’s ‘And straightway’ was an evidence of 
the Roman influence on the writer; and by im- 
plication, at least, this was an argument for the 
Petrine tradition and the origin of the work at 
Rome. 

‘And straightway’ is said to occur about 
twenty-seven times in the Gospel of Saint Mark. 
The Greek for this is xai ef@'s. Several times 
eif’s alone appears at the beginning of the main 
clause, three times in the Interpretation of the 
Parable of the Sower (4, 15 to 17). occurs 
in the middle of a sentence several times. It is 
interesting to note that Aleph and B read etfs 
and xai e's regularly, while A quite regularly 
reads and and W often, though 
not always, agrees with A. Saint Mark’s vocabu- 
lary is very limited and he does not like words 
that might be substituted for 
occurs once (7, 25). No examples of ef4's occur 
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from 11. 3 to 14, 43; and there are none after 
15, 1. 

An examination of other New Testament 
writers produced some interesting results. Saint 
Matthew uses e?@’s and fairly frequently, 
eighteen times. A number of these occur at the 
beginning of statements, though Matthew varies 
xa. With Kai and dé. In Saint 
Matthew's account of the Interpretation of the 
Parable of the Sower, we find e's twice (13, 
20, 21). 

Saint Luke apparently likes eeos, though he 
uses ef's also. In this Gospel we find one or the 
other of these used nine times; in the Acts of the 
Apostles, ten times. Kai and kai May 
occur at the beginning of statements. In Acts 
17, 14 we find Etééws de TOTE; and in 22, 29 Etééws 
ovr. 

In Saint Joln’s Gospel I find only a few ex- 
amples of e's and eiféos, seven times. Three 
times Kai e'fews begins a statement, and once Kai 
(13, 32). 

That completes the evidence for the historical 

books. In the other books, I find et@éos at the 
beginning of the clause in Galatians 1, 16; e&6éus 
at the beginning of a statement in Revelation 4, 
2; eGéws in the middle of the sentence in Third 
John 14; and Kai e6€os at the beginning of the 
statement in James 1, 24. 
This looks as if etOéos, cai bis, and Kai 
ebéws were favored in historical writing, as 
would seem to be most natural. Was it common 
in the historical writing of the classical period ? 

Next in my search I turned to Xenophon and 
Thucydides, making a sampling from their work. 
These men have a more varied vocabulary than 
the New Testament writers; and I find other 
words to give the effect of quickness and direet- 
ness, such as zapaxpypa, ws KaTa TaXOs, 
taya (Xen. Anab. LV, 7, 24), and particularly in 
Thucydides as regards time a much more varied 
form of transition, aS Kai perdi totro, od 
vorepov, and the like. 

In the First Book of the Hellenica Xenophon 
uses several times, otk once in the 
middle of the sentence, and xai e’@’s once at the 
beginning of the sentence. I find e's occurring 


rather frequently in the first four books of the 
Anabasis, and kai or 8€ used a number 
of times at the beginning of the statement. 

In Book Seven of Thueydides «i@’s occurs 
thirty-four times, once. In most cases 
is in the middle of the sentence, but xai e’O's oc- 
curs twice at the beginning of the statement, and 
etfs without connective at the beginning once. 
In Book Eight e's occurs fifty-two times; but in 
one passage (74, 2) e’#éws is read by some manu- 
Several times xai etM's is used at the 
beginning of the statement or at the beginning 
of the main clause. Simple es occurs several 
times at the beginning of the main clause, and 
once et#éos in some manuscripts. In one case 
we find Ev@is otv at the very beginning of a 
chapter (8, 3). 

These historians use the word e's frequently 
and freely enough, anc. to a reasonable extent 
use kai e#’s at the beginning of a statement. 
Such forms of transition as eis pera raira 
(Thue. VIIT, 57), pera roiro (VIII, 62), 
and xai dua rayous (VIII, 12 end) could easily be- 
come and xai in a less experienced 
writer. 

It is not surprising, then, to find xai es or 
etGis d€, both of which are used by good Classical 
writers when occasion demands, used to a greater 
degree by men untrained in stylistic writing, 
particularly in historical works. Nor is it sur- 
prising to find the writer of one of the Gospels 
using the expression to excess, and that, too, a 
man of comparatively limited vocabulary and 
phrase. I regret that I cannot tell whether any 
Aramaic linguistic influence may be back of this; 
but at least this is a perfectly good Greek usage. 

The abruptness of the beginning of Saint 
Mark’s gospel and of its conclusion, if Chapter 
16, Verse 8, is the conclusion, have often been 
noticed and discussed; but I wish to show that 
probably neither of these seemed abrupt to the 
author. 

Saint Luke, as a real historian, began his work 
with a preface whose form and style would do 
credit to a Classical writer. Saint Mark, a 
writer apparently without. such skill and without 
claims to be a historian, is influenced by the form 
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of opening characteristic of the Hebrew Prophets, 
as would seem very natural. We may compare 
the beginning of Joel and Hosea, but more par- 
ticularly still the second verse of the first chapter 
of Hosea, which in the Septuagint seems to set 
the phrase for Saint Mark. 

Hosea 1, 2: Aovyou Kuptov Kai 
Ki'pios 

St. Mark 1, 1: rob eayyediov Xpwrrot 
viod 

The conclusion, ’epoBotivro yap (16, 8), a rather 
sonorous phrase, seems so abrupt to modern com- 
mentators that one of them goes so far as to say 
that it is inconceivable that Saint Mark ended 
his Gospel in this way. The phrase for they were 
afraid in the English translation does not seem 
to have the same objection. It is not my inten- 
tion here to attempt to prove or disprove the 
genuineness of the last twelve verses ; this matter 
has been sufficiently discussed by others who are 
more capable. Suffice it to say that these verses 
seem to me a summary of what happened after 
the Resurrection and might have been written 
and appended by Saint Mark himself. But his 
work may be regarded as complete when he has 
reached the empty tomb and the declaration of 
the Resurrection, with the message for the dis- 
ciples and the effect produced upon the women. 

I am interested in showing that Greek writers 
were not offended at such a sentence conclusion. 
A number of references are given in an article 
by W. L. Knox, The Ending of Saint Mark’s 
Gospel, in The Harvard Theological Review, 
XXXV, 1 (Jan. 1942), which he has taken from 
Professor Robert Henry Lightfoot’s Locality and 
Doctrine in the Gospels (11 ff.). Some of these 
are from Papyri; the Classical references are 
Gorgias 466 A and Protagoras 328 C. One of 
these I wish to comment upon, and I can add 
some other examples. Xenophon (Anab. IT, 3, 
15) ends a sentence thus: xebadadyés 5€; and in 
another place xaraAAayas (Anab. I. 6, 1). 


Aristotle (Pol. 1, 8, 1253b) ends a paragraph in 
this way: obd€ dixacov, Biacor yup. The Pass- 
age in Gorgias. (466 A) has yap at the end 
of the sentence, near the end of a speech of 
Socrates. The passage in Protagoras (328 ©) 
has veo. yap at the very end of Protagoras’ speech 
on Virtue. This speech, which was greatly ad- 
mired by Grote (Plato Il, 45f.) is a_ fairly 
lengthy discourse, covering nine pages of Teub- 
her text. 

This would show that Greek writers have no 
objection to concluding a sentence with d€ or yap, 
ordinarily with one strong word before it; nor 
do they object to concluding a paragraph or an 
address in this way. This seems to hold good 
both in popular Greek and in good authors, 
Under these circumstances, I see no reason why 
Saint Mark should not. have composed his sen- 
tence in the same way, simply and naturally, 
without any conscious feeling on his part that 
he was concluding his work in a manner that was 
strange or abrupt. 

C. Horn 
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ABBOTT, KENNETH M. Ictus, Accent, and Statistics in 
Latin Dramatic Verse. The writer, while admitting the 
fact that Latin accent was one of stress, doubts its im- 
portance in dialogue verse. He has studied the proper 
names in 3 plays of Plautus and 3 of Terence to discover 
to what extent ictus and word accent coincided, and found 
that the cases of disharmony were too great to give ere- 
dence to the belief that the authors strove for harmony. 
He then suggests that the senarius may have been read 
quantitatively, with the voice lingering over the long 
vowels, but stronger on the accented syllables. There is 
a modern analogy for this in the quantitative verse of 
Hungary. 
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